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TITIAN AND GIOEGIONE. . 

In superintending the studies of my son 
in Italy, I copied some pictures of the old 
masters, most celehrated for the excellence 
of their coloring; at once to give him an 
example of industry and judicious selection, 
and to bring \iome facsimiles of works, the 
merits of which could never be understood 
by Americans through any verbal descrip- 
tions. It is conceded that the best method 
of understanding the merit of a fine paint- 
ing is to look well into it. as mere literary 
amateurs have said ; but it must not be de- 
nied that the best method of lookiDg into 
a picture is to copy it, with well-directed 
skill and devotion of mind. Among the 
master-pieces which I copied, con amore, at 
Florence, was the celebrated one known as 
" Titian's 'Flora.'" — constantly in requisition 
by Artists who wish to learn the glowing 
splendor of Titian's style. 

I mention it, from my "Notes on Italy," 
as a curious anecdote in the Arts, that "In 
the Gallery of the Manfrini Palace at 
Venice, there is the richest specimen of 
the glowing pencil of Oiorgione 1 have 
ever seen. It represents himself, his son, 
and the head and neck of a female, said to 
be his wife, but which is instantly recog- 
nized as the Flora of Titian, presenting an 
enigma not easy to unravel ; for the wife 
of Giorgione was not ihe Mistress of the 
Mediei, nor could Giorgione have copied 
his wife from the Flora of Titian. The 
probability is that Titian, the pupil of Gior- 
gione, justly admiring this head of Giorgi- 
one's wife, adopted it, not only lor his Flora, 
but also for the figure improperly called the 
Mistress of Francis the First, "in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Paris," and on other oc- 
casions. They all have the same turn of 
the head ; the same wavey golden locks, so 
• difficult to imitate ; and the same luminous 
sunny aspect of color — with some slight 
variations of hair — as if Titian knew ho 
never could surpass it ; but the drapery and 
figure varied, to suit the purpose for which 
he appropriated it. 

Prior to this, in my visits to the Napo- 
leon Gallery in Paris, I could not but ad- 
mire the fine coloring of a Female head, 
which I was so certain was from the hand 
of Giorgione, that I did not consult my 
catalogue, where I afterwards found it re- 
corded as the " Fornarina, by Raphael." 
It was afterwards restored to Florence, and 
when I saw it there,' more conveniently 
near in the Tribune, I was further satisfied 
that it was not by Kaphael. Bv injudicious 
cleaning in France, the face had lost much 
of the Giorgione glow, and.exhibited to my 
eye no attractions that ought to have fas- 
cinated such a man as Raphael, as did the 
real Fornarina of the Madonna dellaSeggio- 
la. Having frankly expressed my opinion 
to the English Historical Landscape Painter, 
Mr. Wallis, who had resided forty years in 
Italy; he was amused with my decision, 
and said lie would introduce me to an ar- 
tist who knew something about the picture. 
This artist was a Mr. Smith, of New York, 
who, sixty years before this time, came to 



study painting in Florence, acquiring but 
little reputation. He had offended his re- 
lations by thus neglecting commerce, for 
the unprofitable Arts. It came to his ears 
that a similar name to his, in an European 
paper, connected with some disgraceful end, 
was mistaken for his, and that it was ex- 
actly what they expected of him. He was 
so much offended, that he declared his de- 
termination to let none of them enjoy his 
wealth, and he never returned to America, 
but lived obscurely in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence. One evening he entered ihe.coffee- 
room he frequented, and Mr. Wallis intro- 
duced me, speaking loudly into Mr. Smith's 
deaf ear, that I wanted to learn from him 
something of the Fornarina of the Tribune. 
"Ah!" said the old gentleman of ninety 
years, " I know all about that. When I 
first came to Florence, about sixty years 
ago (this was in 1830), that Picture was in 
the Pitti Palace, in the catalogue set down 
as the Portrait of a Lady by Giorgione, but 
I told the Chevalier Custodien of the Gal- 
lery, who was then making out a new cata- 
logue, and he was very glad to correct it, 
that it was the Fornarina by Raphael, by 
which title it has ever since been more 
honorably known." I could not help feel- 
ing glad that no one had given me a com- 
mission to copy this Picture, especially, as 
it retained none of the merit of Giorgione's 
coloring, except in the hand that grasped 
the drapery with masculine vigor, and not 
with the grace of Raphael. I am so much 
astonished to read in Books of Travel, the 
extravagant praise bestowed on thisPicture, 
that it makes me shrink into the self-enjoy- 
ment of my Art, and unwilling to deprive 
these poetical amateurs the gratification and 
fame they seek by their boundless and mis 
placed enthusiasm. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIA. 



LANDDYG . AT MADRAS. — JUGGLEB8. 

A low range of sandy hills borders the 
Coromandel coast, to the south of the City 
of Madras. After a hundred days at sea 
the sight of any land would be delightful, 
but there was a peculiar charm in this, for 
on the crests and sides of these hills stood 
long lines of palm trees, like the columns 
of the gateway through which the magic 
chambers of the East were to be entered. 
Dreams were coming true. 

At last the city came into sight, its flat- 
roofed houses stretohing along the edge of 
the sea. The stout batteries and green 
esplanade of Fort St. George contrast with 
the mud-walled native huts, while the flag- 
staff and two or three church spires rise 
higher than the dark and heavy peak of 
the slender pagoda, that stands half hidden 
behind thick-set trees. The sea rolls up in 
front of the fort and of the town with un- 
broken force, for Madras lies exposed to 
the full swell of the Bay of Bengal, and has 
no harbor or sheher of any kind for the 
ships that come to anchor in its roadstead. 
The surf even in the calmest weather runs 
very high, but the boats and boatmen are 



made for it — and nothing is more charac* 
teristic of the city than the catamarans and 
mussoolah boats. A catamaran is only three 
logs of light wood six or eight feet long, 
the middle one a little longer than the 
others, tied together with a rope made from 
the cocoa-nut fibre. On these logs one or 
two men will paddle themselves out over 
the roughest surf, sometimes crouching, 
sometimes standing, seemiog often^ as the 
water covers their little raft, to be moving 
without support upon the top of the waves. 
They often venture into a sea in which, no 
other boat could live, conveying messages 
from shore to the ships, and carrying fn, 
their pointed, tight fitting caps, the letters 
which, after a long voyage, one longs for 
even more than for land. 

The Mussoolah boats are large and long, 
with planks seweel together, and the seams 
stuffed with fibre, so that tbey yield and. 
bend to the force of the waves. You take 
your seat at the stern on a high bench, over 
which is stretched an awning to keep off 
the sun. Behind you stands the helmsman, 
using a long oar as a rudder; facing you 
are twelve black skinny boatmen, spotted 
with white stains of salt which the spray 
has cast upon them, keeping time with, 
long paddles to a Shrill chant, in the pauses 
of which they beg for bucksheeslh As the 
boat draws near the shore, you hear the ; 
roar of the surf growing louder and louder, 
and you see the curling hacks of the waves. 
The helmsman begins to shout, and beats 
time with his feet ; a great wave is coming 
on fast — he shouts with all the strength of 
his voice, the men pull with a back stroke, 
the boat is brought round with her side to 
the approaching wave, all the men shout 
together, the wave lifts her on its broad 
shoulders, bearing her toward the shore, 
and then, slipping from tinder her, leaves 
the men pulling and straining at the oars 
to keep the reflux from sweeping her back. • 
Another wave bears her further in, and a 
third lands her on the beach. 

The boatmen spring out, two of them 
carry youin their arms up to the dry sand. 
They set you down, and your foot touches 
India. That day you spend in Aladdin's 
palace. 
* * * * * * 

One morning after I had passed some 
days at Madras, I went to the "garden- 
house" of one of my English friends, to see 
an exhibition by seme jugglers who had 
been sent for the night before to come up 
from the Black Town. The jugglers of 
Madras are famous as the best in India. 
They form a caste by themselves. Their 
skill is the result of the practise of succes- 
sive generations, and their art is an heredi- 
tary one. It was about six o'clock in a 
clear September morning, and our party 
consisted of five or six spectators. Coffee 
having been served, we took our seats on 
the verandah on the shady side of the 
house, while the jugglers, of whom there 
were fifteen or twenty, men, women, and 
children, ranged themselves before us on { 
the grass at the further side of the avenue,' 
ten or twelve feet wide, that ran between 
us and them. Behind . them was a green' 
field, on which at some distance grew a 
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few trees and floweriug shrubs. There 
, was nothing near them that could afford 
Jliding place or shelter. The men wore 
nothing but the dhotee or tight cloth about 
their loins: two of them were very old, 
with white beards lying upon their dark 
skins. The women were clothed in the 
common bright, loose dress of the lower 
classes, and the little children were quite 
naked. The implements of their art, their 
musical instruments, and the flat, circular 
baskets in which were their snakes, for the 
jugglers are also snake-charmers by profes- 
sion, lay round about upon the grass. 

One of the young men began the exhibi- 
tion with some common tricks of slight of 
hand, remarkable only from the fact of his 
dress and the ground affording him no aids. 
Then another came forward, and throwing 
four brass balls into the air, kept them in 
constant motion, now making them circle 
round his head, now throwing them in op- 
posite directions under his arms and over 
his shoulders, now chasing one with anoth- 
er, never missing the instantaneous chance, 
with incredible quickness of eye and quick- 
ness of hand, with incomprehensible deli- 
cacy making them wheel about him as if 
they were the obedient servants of his will. 
Such exquisite skill makes one's own hands 
seem utterly clumsy and inefficient. All 
the while that this juggler was playing so 
beautifully with the glittering brass balls, 
one of his companions beat upon a dull 
drum, while the others looked on, and now 
and then, at some peculiarly successful or 
long-sdstained flight, broke out with a mur- 
mur of encouraging applause. Then fol- 
lowed in quick succession other not less re- 
markable feats of strength, agility and skill 
—feats on poles, with swords, with stones, 
with ribands— feats indeed of all sorts, and 
all done with an apparent ease that made 
them not less pleasant than wonderful to 
see. The jugglers seemed subtle and lithe 
as spirits, 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
. Nor founded on the brittle strength of bone 
Like cumbrous flesh. 

Not the least interesting part of the en- 
tertainment, was the exhibition of the cu- 
rious and often described power of the 
charmers over poisonous snakes. Now and 
then, while other feats had been going on, 
we had seen the light lids of the wicker 
baskets lifted a little, and the ugly head of 
a snake peering out to be knocked back by 
one of the jugglers. After a time one of 
the baskets was brought forward into the 
avenue, a man began to play upon a pipe, 
the tones of which resembled those of a 
bagpipe, and then throwing off the cover, 
two cobra-di-capellos three or four feet 
long coiled out upon the ground. At first 
they seemed inclined to escape and hide 
themselves, but being handled roughly, 
they puffed out their hooded heads so that 
the spectacle mark became very plain 
raised them up some inches from the 
ground, swayed them a little from side to 
side, and then struck rapidly at the juggler. 
Avoiding their blow, he whisked a bit of 
cloth into their faces, and they fell back as' 
if afraid. Then taking them in his hands 
he twined them round his neck, played with 
them, opened their- mouths, and squeezed 
out from their fangs upon his bare arm a 
drop or two of thick yellow venom. The 
snakes seemed exhausted after this, and 



coiled themselves quietly into their baskets. 
It is said that the cobras are trained for ex- 
hibition by a course of severe treatment, 
but severe treatment does not make their 
bite less dangerous, and I believe rather in 
the skill of the jugglers in handling them, 
than in any education of the snakes. 

But the most wonderful performance 
that we saw this morning, was a feat of 
pure juggling, of which I have never been 
able to find any solution. One of the old 
men came forward upon the gravelled and 
hard-trodden avenue, leading with him a 
woman. He made her kneel down, tied 
her arms behind her, and blindfolded her 
eyes. Then bringing a great bag net made 
with open meshes of rope, he put it over 
the woman, and laced up the mouth, fas- 
tening it with knotted intertwining cords 
in such a way tliat it seemed an impossi- 
bility for her to extricate herself from it. 
The man then took a closely-woven wicket- 
basket that narrowed toward the top, lifted 
the woman in the.net from the ground, and 
placed her in it, though it was not without 
the exertion of some force that he could 
crowd her through the narrow mouth. 
Having succeeded in getting her into the 
basket, in which, from its small size, she 
was necessarily in a most cramped position, 
he put the cover upon it, and threw over 
it a wide strip of cotton cloth, hiding it 
completely. In a moment, placing his hand 
under the cloth, he drew out the net quite 
untied and disentangled. He then took a 
long, straight, sharp sword, muttered some 
words to himself while he sprinkled the dust 
upon the cloth, and put some upon his fore- 
head, then pulled off and threw aside the 
covering, and plunged the sword suddenly 
into the basket. Prepared, as in some de- 
gree we were for this, and knowing that it 
was only a deception, it was yet impossible 
to see it without a cold creeping of horror. 
The quiet and energy with which he re- 
peated his strokes, driving the sword 
through and through the basket, while the 
other jugglers looked on, apparently as 
much interested as ourselves, were very 
dramatic and effective. Stopping after he 
had riddled the basket, he again scattered 
dust upon its top, lifted the lid, took up 
the basket from the ground, showed it to 
us empty, and threw it away. At the same 
moment we saw the woman approaching 
us from a clump of trees at a distance of at 
least fifty or sixty feet. 

Throughout the whole of this inexplicable 
feat, the old man and the woman were 
quite removed from the rest of their party. 
The basket stood by itself on the hard earth, 
and so much beneath the verandah on 
which we were sitting, that we conld easily 
see all around it. By what trick our watch- 
ful eyes were closed, or by what means the 
woman invisibly escaped was an entire 
mystery, and remains unsolved. The feat 
is not a very uncommon one, but no one 
who had seen it ever gave me a clue to the 
manner in which it was performed. 



Applications for Presents of Sketches, 
form one of the prominent social misfortunes of 
a. successful painter's life. The system of intel- 
lectual extortion, practised under the protection 
of that all-devouring dragon of pictorial off- 
spring—a lady's album— is not the only trial of 
his professional patience which the artist must 
endure. Nothing is more common than to hear 
some of his well-meaning, but uninitiated friends 



making a polite demand, or visiting his paint- 
ing-rooms for a " little sketch ;" which gene- 
rally means some study they observe hanging 
upon his walls, that they have not the most 
distant notion can be of any particular use of 
value to him, and that they imagine he can give 
away — especially if he has once used it in a 
picture— 'with as little loss to himself, as his old 
painting coat, after he has worn it out at elbows, 
or his spirits of turpentine, when he has washed 
his brushes in them. It is often in vain that 
the unfortunate object of their passion for the 
Fine Arts, endeavors to explain to them the 
importance of his sketch to himself; if they are 
not very easy and good-natured people, they go 
away with a firm persuasion that his refusal to 
oblige them arises from an absence of gene J 
rosity, or from a mercenary objection to part 
with a single stroke of his pencil, for which he 1 
may chance to obtain money at some future' 
time. 

Critics. — There is probably no department 
of intellectual Art which is so incautiously ap- 
proached by those who have never studied it, as 
painting. The immense increase in the present 
age, of interest in Art, ,among classes or indi- 
viduals who formerly paid no attention to such 
a source of attraction, has made it pleasantly 
singular for anybody to be without a criticism 
of his own, for whatever pictures he may see — ! 
no matter how few have been his opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the subject. PeoJ 
pie, who, in music, will silently submit to the 
infliction of a modern symphony, because they 
suppose that their professional friends, who as- 
sure them that it is " full of tune," must know 
better than they do ; or, who toil boldly through 
a volume of metaphysical poetry, because a 
learned acquaintance has described it (in the 
literary slang now in vogue) as " earnest," or 
"hopeful," or "subjective," or "esthetic," 
are in many cases the very people who, in mat-* 
ters of Art, scorn all guidance, and decide, ex 
cathedra, upon everything pictorial, over the 
last sip of a cup of coffee, or during a passing 
salutation in the crowd of an exhibition-room. 
Part of this evil must, unfortunately, be always 
an inherent consequence of the peculiar nature 
of painting, which, unlike literature or music; 
appeals at once in all its parts to the judg- 
ment ; and must, therefore, appear to the care- 
less or uninformed as a comparatively supers 
ficial study, to be attained by tact and confi- 
dence, rather than by long devotion and anxious 
inquiry. Those who think themselves thus 
easily privileged to decide, without knowledge, 
on one of the most abstruse of sciences, are not 
unfrequently the critics who, on seeing a pic- 
ture the day before it is exhibited, observe com- 
placently that it will be "beautiful .when it is 
finished," and who exceed all belief, in produc- 
ing at a moment's notice, the most elaborately 
erroneous interpretations of incident and story, 
in beholding the clearest subject that can be 
placed before their eyes. Even in regard to pe- 
cuniary value of works of Art, the absence of 
knowledge has often as little share in repressing 
the ambition to criticise, as in the higher mat- 
ters "of judgment. Of misapprehensions of this 
sort (oftener, it must be observed, ludicrous than 
offensive) an amusing instance occurred to Mr. 
Collins. His fondness for obtaining unsophisti- 
cated criticisms on the nature and value of his 
works, has been already noticed. It once in- 
duced him, on the conclusion of a large and 
elaborate sea-piece, to ask one of his servants, 
a north-country girl, What she thought to be 
the value, in money, of the picture she beheld. 
The " neat-handed Phillis," evidently imagining, 
that her opinion was of some consequence to her 
master, examined his production with great 
seriousness and care, and then exclaimed in a 
broad Northumbrian accent, and with the self- 
satisfied air of having " touched the estimate" 
at its highest possible rate : " Well, sir, may 
be a sovereign !" — Life of Collins. 



